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Summary 
—_—————_—— 
BRITISH-SYRIAN FEMALE SCHOOLS, BEIRUT. 
EsTABLIsHED 1860. 
August 17, 1868. 
The Committee desire to lay before their 
friends the results of the work in Syria dur- 
ing the last six months. In addition to the 


former agencies for raising the condition of 


the Syrian women, several new and important 
features have been added to the labors already 
in existence. These are: 

The formation of a Secluded School for 
the elder ManomepAN girls of the upper 
classes. 

2. An Industrial School for the Buiinp, 
who are also taught to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures on Moon’s system of raised types in 
Arabic. 

And within the last three months the 
establishment of a Girus’ Scnoon at Da- 
mascus for Jews and Mahomedans, Greeks 
and Latins. 

The Mostem ScuHoou 
Infant School at Beirit, where the younger 
Mahomedan girls were allowed freely and 
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| without restraint to mix in the open school : 

here they learnt to read, to sing, and to sew, 
and on their return to the hareems, those 
“gilded cages” where their elder sisters are 
| rigorously secluded from all contact with the 
‘outer world, their progress excited the most 
anxious desires for education. Accordingly, 
the Mahomedan parents, including the high- 
est Government officials, applied to Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson to form a Secluded School 
for their elder daughters, most of whom are 
betrothed at an early : age, after which they 
are not suffered to be beheld by the eye of a 
man. 

The Examinations at the Normal Training 
School have been attended by the Pasha, and 
many Mahomedans of pesition ; and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Civilization, in seconding 
a vote of thanks, expressed “ his great satis- 
faction and delight at hearing the children 
repeat and sing so well: he would impress 
upon all the necessity of female education, 
now that they had so splendid an opportunity, 
and advised all, and especially the Mahome- 
dans, to avail themselves of Mrs. Thompson’s 
kindness,’ 
| Another Moslem Effendi who invited Mrs. 
''T. to visit the ladies of his hareem observed : 
“ We know that they are not mere clods of 
earth, but have an immortal life, and we wish 
them to be taught by the teacher who will 
lead them to the true Master (meaning 
Christ). We once thought it our duty to 
keep our daughters at home, but now we see 
that the best way to educate them is to send 
them to school. It is the mother that edu- 
cates the child—we men know nothing about 
‘it. But what can we do for our elder 
daughters?’ The Mahomedan mothers had 
a meeting at Mrs. Thompson’s, to consider 
the matter. It was a subject which lay very 
near her heart, and after much prayerful 
consideration, she resolved at once to meet 
this wonderful opening for bringing the light 
and liberty and peace of the Gospel into 
those hitherto impenetrable fastnesses of 
Moslem jealousy and bigotry. Writing to 
the Committee, April 22, she says : 
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“T have arranged to commence ‘he Ma-lecher Seslens, and also his 


homedan School in connexion with our Infant | 
and Elementary Schools, which are more 
easily secluded than any 
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se, 
Franco Pasha, the new Governor-General of 
\the Lebanon. The Examination was in Ara- 


apartments in the| bie, English, and French, in the Holy Scrip- 


main Institution; a high wooden wall, with | tures of the Old and New Testament, gram- 
trellis-work on the top, runs all round the] mar, history, geography, arithmetic, singing, 


play-ground, which is now provided with a| 
double entrance, so that if one door is open 
passers-by may not have a peep at the girls, 
while the windows also are whitewashed so 
that the poor girls may not peep out. I 
think the Mahomedans’ begin to feel quite | 
ashamed in thus making prison-houses for 
their voung daughters, and an Effendi who | 
brought two of his daughters yesterday, s said, 
‘Put them where you like, in the open or 
closed school.’ I quite hope after six months 
we shall see a great change. We shall need 
help for this se hool at first. All the altera- 
tions have cost above £26. I cannot tell 
you how full of gratitude I am for this 
school. No prine iples are yielded, for with 
closed doors we have an open Bible. 

“ May 11—We have now above 30 Ma- 
homedan girls who as yet are day scholars, but | 
several Effendi would like to place their chil- 
dren as boarders after the long vacation. This, | 
however, I fear cannot be accomplished for 
some time, for I could not have the courage | 
to ask our friends to help in erecting the| 
necessary accommodation. Of course it is 
most important to get these young girls 
placed under home superintendence, and 
thus break the pernicious influence of ha- 
reem life. I had a long visit from one of 
the Ulémas last week. He said he had a 
list of ten other Mahomedan girls, but he 
wanted to make sure that, as they were strict 
Mahomedans, they would be taught to read 
with vowels, as it was considered a sin to 
omit even one single jot or tittle; that hence 
it would be absolutely necessary to have one 
of their own people to teach them to read | 
with vowels. I told him that our first class 
were perfectly competent to undertake this, | 
and at once gave him the opportunity of| 
judging for himself by taking him into the | 
first class, where Maalim Selim made them | 
read from the vowel Testament; 
claimed: ‘ Mashallah, Mashallah, they read 
as well as Ishi.” He expressed his wish to| 
see the younger Mahomedan girls, and mar- 
velled to see the order in which they were 
ranged behind their desks, and repe: ated one 
or two hymns and texts.” 

There was a General Examination of all | 
the British-Syrian Schools during the month | 
of July. That of the Normal Training 
School occupied the three days of the 7th, 
8th, 9th July, and excited great interest 
among the natives. On the last day there | 
were above 1,180 visitors, among whom were 
the Pasha of Beirat, the Mufti, and many 





he ex-| 


the piano, &c., while the modest sel f-pos- 
sessed manner of the girls gave much satis- 
faction. The Mufti, in a long address, said : 
‘““ With these schools has begun the regenera- 
tion of Syria.” Indeed the Moslems were so 
pleased that they begged Mrs. Thompson to 
|have a special private examination for the 
benefit of the Mahomedan ladies, which was 
| accordingly arranged for the following Thurs- 
\day. The premises were cleared of all the 
men; two black eunuchs were stationed at the 
gate to keep guard. The ladies arrived, close- 
ly shrouded in white sheets, or tzars, which, 
on laying aside, disclosed the richest diamond 
ornaments. They sat for three hours listen- 
ing with the greatest interest, and were very 
unwilling to leave at the appointed time. 
| They were charmed to see and hear their 
children and young relatives, and several 
|expressed a desire to come here as boarders, 
provided we had private rooms. 

I have had an estimate made for this; 
from £250 to £300 would cover the expense 
of erection. What good might be done for 
such a comparatively small sum! Well, the 
|Lord may put it into the heart of some of 
\his servants to care for these Mahomedans. 


.| 1 am sure the results would be great. 


| His Excellency Franco Pasua left the 
following record in the Visitors’ Book, 
translated from the Arabic: 


“Since I was in Beirat, eight years ago, I 
have not witnessed anything like what I have 
now seen here in regard to the growth of 
education and the spread of knowledge. 
Therefore my admiration is great in regard 
to what I have seen in this useful school, 
touching the success of the daughters of Sy- 
ria in languages, sciences, morality, by the 
care of the honorable head, Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson. Therefore I offer to her my 
| hearty thanks for the care she has taken to 
spread education in the right direction— 
teaching the children of all sects without 
| distinction ; and I have been pleased in that 
I have seen them brought up in unity and 
love; and as these young girls must one day 
be mothers, they will, without doubt, impart 
‘to their children these same good principles. 
Hence unity and civilization will become 
general, under the shadow of the rule of His 
| Majesty the Sultan. 


| “TI feel especially obliged to Mrs. Thomp- 
son for her desire to teach Arabic educ ‘ation 
in Arabic, which is their native language. I 
‘know this school will be very valuable to 
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it. 
“ (Signed) Nusrt Franco, 
“ Governor-General of the Lebanon. 

« July 14, 1868.” 

The Buinp ScnooLt was commenced in 
February last by a brother-in-law of Mrs. | 
Thompson, who was deeply affected by the! 
forlorn condition of the Blind, who are very 
numerous in Syria. A small room was hired, | 
and the master of our Boy’s School charged | 
each of his pupils to bring one blind person, 
so that a goodly number were soon collected. 
They commenced by singing in Arabic— 

**My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary.” 

After reading the touching story of Blind | 
Bartimzus, to which they listened with 
tense interest, the 
was explained: to give them the power of| 
reading Holy Seripture, and, if possible, | 
furnishing them with some et mploy ment. The 
pupils are of the most various conditions and 
ages. The old Muezzin who calis the hour of 
ne from the Turkish minarets—several 

Jruses, women and children. 
three little Turkish children, 
sisters, all blind; a mother with her infant ; 
all learning to look to Him the entrance of| 
whose Word giveth light. There are about | 
twenty-seven pupils, and a similar school has 
been ‘opened at Damascus, where Mr. Mott} 
proposes to introduce the Scriptures in He- 
brew for the benefit of the blind Jews. The 
Examination of the Blind School excited the 
greatest interest and astonishment, aud many 
eyes were filled with tears. : 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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a false from a true prophet ? 

If the words which a prophet speaks 
their particulars, afterwards come to pass, | 
then we may know the Lord sent that prophet ; 
for secret things belong only unto God. 

Are there many prophec wrded in 
which we can trace the fulfilment ? 

Very many. of them were 
hundreds of years before their fulfilment. 

Have all the 

Some are yet unfulfilled. 

How should these be regarded? 

They 
their fulfilment had already taken place. 
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Syria, and I congratulate B Jeirdt for ed ing | 
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NC! threescore and two weeks: 
in- | 


object of assembling them | 


are | 
brother and| 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, DE- 
SIGNED FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE}! 
CLASSES. 
Lesson IV, 
On Prophe cy. 
What is prophecy? 
The foretelling of future events. 
How can this be done? 
sy the revelation of the will of God to man. | 
How can we tell whether a pr phet is sent by the 
Lord or not? In other words, how can we distinguish 


, in all 


ipture of | 
uttered 


pro, vhecies of Scrip ture been fu filled ? 


should be believed as entirely as if 
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Mention an Old Testament prophecy whose fulfilment 
ts recorded in Scripture. 


The prophet Daniel says, whilst he was 
speaking in prayer, the angel Gabriel, whom 


1¢ had seen in a vision, touched him about a 
the time of the evening oblation, and said to nh 


| him, “ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people and upon thy holy city, to finish the ‘ 
| trans gression and to mi ake an ead of sins, and , 
ito make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
| bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal 
| up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the 
| Most Holy.” 
“ Know therefore and understand that from 
the going forth of the commandment to re- 
store and to build Jerusalem, unto the Mes- 
siah, the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and 
the street shall be 
built again, and the wall, even in troublous 


| times.” | 
“ And after three score and two wecks shall 

Messiah be cut off, but not for himself.” .. . rs 4 
‘And he shall confirm the covenant with Pi 


many for one week; and in the midst of the 
week he shall cause the sacrifice and the ob- 


lation to cease.” Dan. ix. 24—27. i 
4 > ' 
What are we to understand by seventy weeks ? ' 


The Jews had Sabbatic years, by which 
their years were divided into weeks of years 
| Each week here represents seven years. The 
|seventy weeks therefore amount to four hun- ti 
| dred and ninety years. 


Then there were to he four hundred and ninety years 
| 


| before Messiah the Prince was to be cut off. When 

| did this time beqin ? ! 
| Four hundred and ninety years reckoned 

| bac k from the time when most learned men ; 
lagree that the death of Christ took pl: ice, 

| brings us to the year in which Ezra received l 
| his commission from Artaxerxes Longimanus, 


| King of Egypt, te restore and rebuild Jeru- 
salem. 


Why are the seventy weeks divided, in one part of 
| this 


pee 


prophecy, into seven weeks, three score and two 


and one week ? ; 
The seven weeks are thought to refer to the } 
| time occupied in the repairing of Jerusalem 
| and the restoration of the government to the 
| Je ‘+ after the Babylonish captivity ; for Ezra 
and Nehemiah were just forty-nine years in 
| completing that great work. 
| To what do the sixty-two weel-s refer 
From the restoration of the government to 
the Jews till the commencement of the public 
ministry of the Messiah, was just sixty-two 
weeks, or four hundred and thirty-four years. 
What is the remaining 
the prophec y for the co 
many, and in the midst of w 


he cut off, and the sacr fice 
° 


? 


week, the time alluded to in 


cov nant wttA 


Messiah was to 
oblation w 


nfi mation of the 
hich week 


and the ere to 


ceas 
| The remaining week was divided into two 

parts by the sacrifice of the Messiah, which | 
rendered useless any other sacriftce. His pub- 
‘lic ministry lasted three and a half years. ‘ | 
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During that time the covenant was confiemedt | feet in ‘Si, oni six chariots could go 
with many of the Jewish nation, by their ac- | abreast upon them. The city had one hun- 
ceptance of the promised Messiah ; and during | dred gates, all made of solid brass. 

the three and a half years which followed, the | Such a city as this would seem in no danger of being 
gospel was offered to many in the name of | totally abandoned. 7 ae was it he s of tI 
Jesus, and many thousands by their accept- | ‘ It was besieges by the united forces of the 
ance of these offers had the covenant con-| =eaee and Persians under Cyrus the Pe ‘sian. 
firmed with them, before the apostles were What prophecy was there respecting the river Eu- 


7 7 t | phretes, which ran through the city? 
driven from Jerusalem, to proclaim the same | That its waters should be dried up. Jer. li, 
salvation to the Gentile world, This is one 


; a een | 36. 
of the most important prophecies in Scripture. What was the size of the river? 


It was mainly in consequence of this, no It was more than one-fourth of a mile broad, 
doubt, that the Jews were looking for the} and deeper than two men standing one upon 
Messiah, at the very time that Jesus was born ;!the other; so that the city was thought to be 
but they were looking for an outward king, | more strongly fortified by the river than by 
to come in great pomp and glory, and there-| the walls. 

tore did not receive the meek and lowly Jesus. How was the prophecy fulfilled? 

There is one portion of this prophecy not yet con | By means of deep trenches connecting with 
sidered. **The street shall be built again, and the wall,| the canals and lake made for the overflow, 
even in troublous times.” Tell us a little of the fulfil- Cyrus so drained it that his soldiers entered 
ment of this part of the prediction. the city, under the walls, through the bed of 

Che city of Jerusalem and its walls were | the river. 
nearly fifty years in building ; and the people Could it have been taken by other means? 
were so much: molested in their work by their} It was thought to be impregnable, and was 
enemies, that they labored with a sword in | supplied with provisions for many years. It 
one hand and an implement for building in| was foretold that the city should be taken by 


the other. | surprise, during the time of a great feast. Jer. 
_ Now give us an Old Testament prophecy whose ful- l. 24 . li. 39, 57. 
filment we learn from history, | 


~ ao How was that accomplished ? 5 
And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the! Newton, in his work on the prophecies, says : 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be | “The city was taken during the night of a great 
as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomor-| annual festival, while the inhabitants were 
rah. It shaJl never be inhabited, neither | 


x eve ) | drinking, dancing and revelling; ... and the 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to genera- extreme parts of the city were in the hands of 
tion; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent | 


” tithe enemy, before those who dwelt in the 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their | middle of it knew anything of their danger.” 


fold there. } When was this? 

“But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there: | According to Prideaux, about 539 years 
and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- | before C brist, and 170 years after the de livery 
tures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs | of the prophe cy. 
shall dance there. Did there appear to be any reason why this beautiful 

“ And the wild beasts of the islands shall] | and noted city should be abandoned, even after it had 
cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in | been captured? ‘ . a 
their pleasant palaces: and her time is near to There did not. . The prediction seemed as 
come, and her days shall not be prolonged.” unlikely to be fulfilled ” uM it had been made 
lea. xiii. 19—22 concerning New York or Boston. 

Before we coniiiie these prophecies, let us havea|_. owe aes GES Am rere Hae 
little description of Babylon. | city depopulated ? ; : 

Babylon was a very great and very ancient | ., /he seat of the empire was transferred to 
city. Tt was sixty miles in circuit, and go | Shushan. The court being removed, the 


famous as to give its name to a powerful em- | nobles followed; then the merchants and 


ors i > ets ere > irelw ¢ « ” 

pire. It is called in Scripture, “ The praise | ther , until the streets were entirely aban 
| doned. 

Was there ever any attempt to repair the damages 








of the whole earth ;” and Bishop Newton says 
that “its bez auty, strength and grandeur, Its | made by Cyrus in diverting the course of the Eu- 
walls, temples, palac es and hanging gardens, | phrates, thus flooding a large extent of country? 

the banks of the river and the artificial canals} Alexander the Great purposed making 
and Jakes, made for the draining of that river | Babylon the seat of the empire, and set men 
in the seasons of its overflowings, are described | at work to repair the banks of the river, and 
with such-pomp and magnificence by heathen |to bring back the waters to their original 


authors, that it might deservedly be reputed | channel. 
one of the wonders of the world.” | Why was it not accomplished ? 


What does Herodotus say of the walls and gates of | He met with some difficulties in the work, 


this city? ‘ jand death svon after put an end to his pro- 
The walls were 350 feet in height and 87! ject. 
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Describe the further changes which took place’ in 


Babylon. 


| 


In the 4th century, it was converted into a 


hunting-ground for the kings of Persia. The 
walls were repaired, and wild beasts of every 
kind were kept there. 

What is the nect information we have respecting the 
ci'y? 

Some hundreds of years afterwards it was 
related that ruins were to be seen there, but 
that men feared to approach them on account 


of the innumerable serpents, scorpions and | 
reptiles with deadly fangs, that were concealed | 


among the rubbish. We are told that mod- 
ern travellers cannot now discover the place 
where this renowned city was once situated. 
Thus we see the word of the Lord will be 
strictly fulfilled, however improbable it may 
appear. 


We will now consider a proph cy from the New Tes- | 


tament whose fulfi/ment is learned from profane his- 
tory: our Saviour’s prediction respecting the destrue- 


tion of Jerusalem. lease repeat it. 


‘And when ye see Jerusalem compassed 


with armies, then know that the desolation | 


thereof is nigh. Then Jet them which are in 
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Did the Christians avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of obeying their Lord’s ecmmand ? 

They did. During the interim which oc- 
curred befure the city was again besieged, 
they fled to the mountains, where the “y found 

safety; and it does not appear that one of 
the *m perished in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which took place several years after. 

What Roman general took Jerusalem ? 

Titus; during the reign of the Roman em- 
peror Vespasian. 

Hew was the culy taken? 

After a protracted siege, it was destroyed 
by fire. 

Was the escape of the Jews entirely cut off ? 

It was. Titus surrounded the city with a 


'wall, so that no provisions could be carried 


in, and no person could escape without the 
knowledge of the Romans. 

Were these the days of rengeance spoken of by the 
Saviour? 


They were. History has not a parallel 


'with the sufferings of ‘the Jews at this time, 


Judea flee to the mountains; and let them | 


which are in the midst of it depart out; and 
let not them that are in the countries enter 


thereinto. For these be the days of ven-| 


geance, that all things which are written may 
be fulfilled. There shall be great distress 
in the land and wrath upon this people. And 
they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led aw ay captive into all nations.’ 
Luke xxi. 20—24. 


What does the Evangelist Matthew record on the | 
ae ae = bee ““/ and children from their parents; and often it 


acme subject ? 


“When ye therefore shall see the abomina- | 
tion of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the! 


prophet, stand in the holy place. 
let them which be in Judea flee into the moun- 
tains.... For then shall be great tribulation, 
such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 
Matt. xxiv. 15, 16, 21. 


When were these prophecies delivered ? 


Thea | 


About forty years before the destruction of | 


Jerusalem. 
What is meant by the abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place? 


The Roman army besieging Jerusalem. 
The ensigns and images of the Roman army 
were an abomination to the Jews; and our 


from dissensions among themselves, from 
famine, pestilence and murder; while fire and 
the sword raged without. 


What does Josephus say with regard to the burial 
of the dead? 


He relates that the civil broils converted 
the city into a common charnel house, and 
that no care was taken for the burial of the 
dea: , many of whom were finally thrown out- 
side of the walls. Others were piled i in heaps 
or shut up in large houses. 

Deseribe further the great distress the Saviour had 
spoken of. 

Wives tore the meat from their husbands, 


would be again seized by others, before it was 
devoured. 

Did any leave the city in search of food ? 

Driven to desperation by hunger, numbers 
went out and fell into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, who, without the orders of their com- 
mander, crucified so many that room was 
wanting to plant the crosses. 

Why was this cruelty perpetrated ? 

To induee the Jews to surrender. 

Did this treatment have the desired effect ? 

lt did not. The Jews seemed to be blindly 
infatuated, and persisted to their own ruin. 


| Josephus asserts that the Romans were more 
| aftlicted at the calamities of the city than the 


Saviour called it the abomination of desola- | 
tion, as it was to desolate Jerusalem; standing | 


in the holy place, because the city and a cer- 
tain portion of ground around it were consid- 
ered holy by the Jews. 


But how could the Christians flee from the city, 


when it was encompassed with armies ? 

Josephus tells us that when the Roman 
general, Cestius Gallus, might have taken the 
city with comparative ease, he most unaccount- 
ably led his army away. 


Jews themselves. 

What was the end of these things? 

The city was at length burned, and thou- 
sands perished in the flames. Some were 
taken prisoners by the Romans, being too 
much reduced by famine to ese ape. 

How many perished in the ste qe ? 


It is estimated that eleven hundred thou- 


‘sand perished during the siege. 


Why did these terrible 
Jewish nation ? 

On account of their great wickedness 

What was their crowning crime? 


sufferings come upon the 
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The crucifixion of the Messiah. 

How did the Saviour lament over the city? 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not ! 
desolate! Matt. xxiii. 37, 38. 

Who was the last one sent to this nation? 

The Saviour ;—The Lord Jesus Christ. 

How is this represen'ed in the 20th chap. of Luke ? 

Under the parable of the vineyard. 


How might these dreadful suff. rings of the people 
have bee n avoided ? 


By faith in Jesus as the promised Messiah. 

How would their faith have saved them? 

It would have led them to accept the warn- 
ing of the Saviour, and to flee with the Chris- 
tians, who escaped when the opportunity was 
most wonderfully provided. 

What may we learn from this ? 

That our true happiness in this life, as well 
as our eternal salvation, depends upon our 
obeying the precepts of Christ. 

How so? 

If we are His children, He will support us 
in the hour of danger; and in the end will 
save from everlssting destruction every one 
that has taken rei in Him. 

Poughkeepsie, Pee M. M. F. 


oe 
GRASS. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN, 

(Concluded from page ¢ 9.) 

“He maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains.” The wild grasses are taken, as it 
were, under the special providence of God. 
In their perennial verdure in regions above 
the zone of man’s cultivation, we have a per- 
petual proof of God’s care of the lower ani- 
mals that neither sow nor reap. The mountain 
erasses grow spontaneously ; they require DO 
culture but such as the rain and the sun- 
shine of heaven supply. They obtain their 
nourishment directly from the inorganic soil, 
and are independent of organic materials. 
Nowhere is the grass so green and vigorous 
as on the beautiful slopes of lawn-like pasture 
high up on the Alps, radiant with the glory 
ot wild flowers, and ever musical with the 
lum of grasshoppers and the tinkling of 
cattle-bells. Innumerable cows and goats 
browse upon them; the peasants spend the 
summer months in making cheese and hay 
from them for winter consumption in the val- 
leys. This exhausting system of husbandry 
has been carried on during untold centuries ; 
no one thinks of manuring the Alpine pas- 
tures; and yet no deficiency has been ob- 
served in their fertility, though the soil is but 
a thin covering spread over the naked rocks. 
It may be regarded as a part of the same 
wise and gracious arrangement of Providence, 
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Behold your house is left unto you | 


that the insects which devour the grasses on 
the Kuh and Schaf Alpen, the pasturages of 
the cows and sheep, are kept in check by a 
| predominance of carnivorous insects. In all 
ithe mountain meadows, it has been ascer- 
tained that the species of carnivorous are at 
| least four times as numerous as the species of 
herb-eating insects. Thus, in the absence of 
birds, which are rare in Switzerland, the pas- 
tures are preserved from a terrible scourge. 
To one not aware of this check, it may seem 
surprising how the verdure of the Alpine 
pastures should be so rich and luxuriant con- 
sidering the immense development of insect 
life. The grass, whenever the sun shines, is 
literally swarming with them—butterflies of 
|gayest hues, and beetles of brightest irides- 
cence; and the air is filled with their loud 
murmurs. I remember well the vivid feel- 
ing of God’s gracious providence, which pos- 
sessed me when passing over the beautiful 
Wengern Alp at the foot of the Jungfrau, 
and seeing, wherever I rested on the green 
turf, alive with its tiny inhabitants, the 
balance of nature so wonderfully preserved 
between the herb which is for man’s food and 
the moth before which he is crushed. Were 
the herbivorous insects allowed to multiply 
to the full extent, in such favorable circum- 
stances as the warmth of the air and the ver- 
dure of the earth in Switzerland produce, the 
rich pastures which now yield abundant food 
for upwards of a million and a half of cattle 
would speedily become bare and leafless des- 
serts. Not only in their power of growing 
without cultivation, but also in the peculiari- 
jties of their structure, the mountain grasses 
|proclaim the hand of God. Many of them 
are viviparous. Instead of producing flowers 
and seed, as the grasses in the tranquil val- 
leys do, the young plants spring from them 
perfectly formed. They cling round the stem 
‘and form a kind of blossom. In this state 
| they remain until the parent stalk withers 
|and falls prostrate on the ground, when they 
immediately strike root and form indepen- 
dent grasses. This is a remarkable adapta- 
| tion to circumstances ; for it is manifest that, 
were seeds instead of living plants developed 
in the ears of the mountain grasses, they 
would be useless in the stormy regions where 
they grow. They would be blown away far 
from the places they were intended to clothe, 
to spots foreign to their nature and habits, 
and thus the species would speedily perish. 

The more we think of it, the more we are 
struck with the wise foresight which suggested 
the creative Fiat, “ Let the earth bring forth 
igrass.” It is the most abundant and the 
| most generally diffused of all vegetation. It 
‘suits almost every soil and climate. Where- 
ever the conditions of vegetation exist—from 
‘the icy plains of Spitzbergen to the volcanic 


| 
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of the 
sunny sea-shore to the dreary Alpine snow- 
line—there in some form or other it is sure to 
be found, struggling with adverse circum- 
stances, maintaining the dominion of life 
over dead matter, incorporating in its frail 
tissues the forces of nature, preserving the 


scoriz 


atmosphere in a state of purity by feeding | 


upon its noxious vapors, fringing the limits 
of eternal barrenness with be ‘auty, often the 
only softening touch of tenderness beneath 
the se owling heavens. It attains its maxi- 
mum of richness and growth in temperate 
regions, where the need for it is greatest. As 
we go northwards, it becomes short in stem 
and narrow in leaf, and forms a continuous 
closely-matted sward of verdure; as we go 
southwards, its stem becomes tall and its 
leaves broad, and it grows isolated tufts, 
generally in swampy places or on river 
banks. It forms pastoral landscapes under 
the wee ping skies of E urope; it forms bamboo 
forests and cane-brakes under the glowing 
skies of the tropics. It ministers to the food 
of man in mild climates; it ministers to the 
luxuries of man in hot climates. It may, 
however, be said to cover with a uniform 
green mantle the whole surface of the globe. 
And this mantle is not only ornamental, but 
eminently useful. It protects the roots 


the summer's sun and the blight of the win- 
ter’s frost. By the decomposition of its tis- 
sues, when it has fulfilled the purposes of its 
existence, it forms a layer of vegetable mould 
for the reception and nourishment of higher 
tribes of plants. When it grows upon the 


barren sands of the sea-shore, its long, creep- 
ing, matted roots bind down the particles 
which would otherwise be varried off by the 
waves; and thus it forms the best bulwark 


against the encroachments of the ocean. It 
can lift up its tiny spears against the crested 
billows, and say with prevailing power: 
“ Hitherto shall ye come, and no farther.” 
When it flourishes on the mountain-side, 

performs a similar service to the loose soil, 
which the action of the elements has disin- 
tegrated from the rock; it binds it together 
by its roots and leaves, and thus prevents it 
from sliding down in the form of land-slips— 
whose effects in Alpine valleys are frequent- 
ly most destructive. Indeed, the great pri- ¢ 
mary object which God intended to serve by 
the universal diffusion of the grass, seems to 
be the protection of the soil. Were the soil 
freely exposed to heaven without any organic 
covering, it would speedily pass away from 
the rocks on whose surface it was deposited. 
The floods would lay bare one district, and 
encumber another with the accumulated 
heaps. The sun would dry it up, and de- 
prive it of all its nourishing constituents; the 


Antarctic islands; from the! 


of 
trees and flowers from the scorching effects of 
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winds ons scatter it far and near, and fill 
| the whole atmosphere with its blinding, chok- 
ing clouds. It is impossible to imagine all 
the disastrous effects that would be produced 
over the whole earth, were the disintegration 
of the elements not counteracted by the con- 
servative force of vital growth; and the de- 
structive powers of nature not kept in check 
by the apparently insignificant, but actually 
irresistible, emerald sceptre of the grass. The 
earth would soon be deprived of its vegeta- 
tion and inhabitants, and become one vast 
desert catacomb, a gigantic lifeless cinder, re- 
volving without aim or object round the sun. 

I began this paper with the assertion that 
man lives, both directly and indirectly, upon 
crass: I close it with the inevitable anti- 
thesis, that grass lives upon man. The 
melancholy words of Scripture, “ All flesh is 
grass,” are equally true whether we read 
them backwards or forwards. Strange mys- 
terious circle of relations within which all 
organized nature is contained, and which 
man himself, in common with the beast and 
herb of the fleld, has to perform his part and 
excharige offices and duties! The particles 
which circulate through his system must be 
again reduced to the inorganie state, out of 
which they were first formed, and restored to 
the tissues of the grass from which he derived 
them. The debt of nature must be paid ; the 
obligations which for threescore years and 
ten had accumulating must dis- 
charged at last. The body, that had been 
sustained in life by the yearly produce of the 
fields, must return again to the dust to fer- 
tilize and enrich the produce of future fields, 
and keep the great vortex of life continually 
in motion. Grass forms the beautiful -and 
appropriate covering of the grave. As it is 
the earth’s first blessing, so it is her last lega- 
cy to man, 

‘* Whose part in all the pomp that fills 


The circuit of the summer hills 
Is—that his grave is green.’’ 


been be 


The body that it fed when living, it rever- 
ently covers when dead with a garment rich- 
er than the robe of a king. When all other 
kindness in food, and clothing, and em- 
blematie teaching is over, it takes up its 
silent Rizpah-watch beside the tombstone, 
and forsakes not what all else has forsaken. 

rently does it wrap up the ashes of the loved 
and lost, wreathing like a laurel crown the 
cold damp brow with its interlacing roots, 
drawing down to the darkness and the soli- 
tude the warm bright sunshine and the soft 
dews of heaven. If there be any place where, 
more than another, I love to its 
modest verdure, it is in the village church- 
yard, whose swelling mounds have been trod- 
den by the tender footsteps of time into less 
painful r prominence, At the close of autumn, 


see 
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dlicts the grass lies withered and brows upon | 
these quiet, forgotten resting-places of the | 
dead, and the melanc holy breeze wails over | 
it, the words of Holy Writ come home to the | 
heart with a deeply solemn and affecting ap- | 
peal—* As for man, his days are as grass: as 


a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For| 


the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more.” 
And if there be a place more than another 
where, in the bright days of early spring, I 
love to mark the bursting forth of its first 
tender leaves, it is also there. Resurrection | 
is preached to us by each of the bright trans- 
parent blades, more convincingly than by the 
most eloquent human sermon. It tells us 
that our dead have not perished. It con- 


firms the old Hebrew faith which called the | 


grave the “ house of the living ;” and the ex- 
quisitely beautiful idea of Richter, that it is 


“the green mountain-top of a far, new world.” | 


It holds out before us the sure and certain 
hope that the human seed, “ faithful unto 
death,” that is sown in the furrows of God’s 
acre, shall one day rise up to newness of life, 
and blossom in glory throughout an eternal 
spring. 
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less in her whole course of life! Webster’s 
fourth definition is the acceptation now gen- 
‘eral-—familiar discourse, &c. The word oc- 
| curs in the Scriptures a score of times, and it 
may be doubted whether in a single case the 
present acceptation is intended. Ben Jon- 
son, (contemporary and friend of Shake- 
| Speare, ) in his Dictionary, defines it in a sense 
'which the literary man of to-day would 
scarcely guess at: “Conversation. Having 
a being.” The King James translation of the 
Bible was made between the years 1607 and 
1613, by men of elegant learning, who are 
admitted to have used in its perfection the 
English language of their time. In most 
cases where they give us the word in question, 
they retained it from the previous black letter 
Bibles—and it can hardly be supposed that, 
in its employment, they ever meant simple 
talk. We read, (Ps. 1. 23,) “To him that or- 
dereth his conversation aright, will I show the 
salvation of God.” A black letter Bible lies 
‘on our table, “ Imprinted at London by the 
Deputies of Christopher Barker, Printer to the 


* _ | Queene’s most Excellent Majestie. 1589.” We 


PHILADELPAIA, TENTH MONTH 3, 1868. 

CONVERSATION.—Notwithstanding the jeal- 
ous care of wise conservators of language, 
many English words have so drifted from 
their original signification, that some of the 
most accurate writings of two or three cen- 
turies ago seem to us awkward and almost 
foolish, the fault being, not in the old writers, 
but in our having lost the first and true sense 
of the terms employed. A removal certificate 
lies before us, granted “ye 17th of ye First 


month, 1687,” to Alice Jones, on her emi-| 


grating to America, in which her Mo. Meeting 
testifies: ‘“ Shee hath walked blameless in her 
conuersation.” This would now appear synony- 
mous with saying “she hath walked blameless 
in her talk.” But our old fathers understood 
the language of their day,—and the sentence 
is accurate. The primary definition given 
by Webster to the word conversation, is thus: 
“General course of manners—behaviour—de- 
portment—especially as it respects morals.” 
“In this sense,” he adds, “nearly obsolete.” 
How full and beautiful the tribute to the vir- 
tues of the modest maiden, from persons whose 
standard was so high, strict and pure! Blame- 


jexhorts not exclusively to pious discourse» 


‘turn to the text and read: “To him that dis- 


| . . 
| poseth his way aright, will I shew the salua- 


tion of God.” Some old editions give it— 
“makes that his custom.” So we perceive that 
the text did not attach salvation to well- 
guarded language merely, important as it is, 
and included as it undoubtedly was in the 
rich, comprehensive old word conversation. 
Paul says, (Gal. i. 13,) “ Ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the Jews’ religion, 
how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God and wasted it.” We have no 
difficulty in deciding that his conversation 
was not restricted to words, but, like Demos- 
thenes’ definition of Eloquence, consisted i 

“action—action.” “As for Saul, he made hav- 
ock of the church, and haling men and women, 
committed them to prison.” Acts. viii. 3. “TI 
persecuted this way unto the death.” Acts. xxii. 
4. “I persecuted them even to strange cities.” 
Acts xxvi.11. In Phil. iii. 20, “Our conversa- 
tion is in heaven, from whence also we look 
for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ,’—the 
word is universally admitted to signify citizen- 
ship or civil rights. When Peter says, “ Be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation’”—he 
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but to holy living, which comprehends it. 
Peter clearly applies conversation to action, or 
doing,—1 Pet. iii. 16: “ Whereas they speak 
evil of you as of evil-doers, they may be 


good con- 


ashamed that falsely accuse your g 


versation in Christ.” 

But whilst we may conclude that the 
scriptural use of the word is comprehensive, 
and always refers to the whole course of life, 
—to all our actions and even to all our 
thoughts,—we may profitably and reverently 
read the texts wherein it occurs, even if we 
accept it in its modern sense, well assured 
that it refers also to all our words. Taking 
the word in its full and scriptural, or in its 
restricted sense, what safe counsel, what 
wholesome exhortation is connected with it. 
“Let your conversation be as becometh the 
gospel.” Phil. i. 27. “Be thou an example 
to the believers in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 1 Tim, 
iv. 12. “The day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be 
burned up. Seeing, then, that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness.” 2 Peter iii. 10-11. 

The present time of year, from 4th month 
till early in 11th month, is the season of 
Yearly Meetings, when the people assemble 
in multitudes to perform what our discipline 
sets forth as “the Lord’s work,” and thou- 


sands and tens of thousands gather in wor- | 


shipping assemblies. Brought thus con- 
spicuously into view, “ what manner of peo- 
ple ought we to be, in all holy conversation 
How well for us all to as- 


pire after the glorious promise “to him that 


and godliness e 


ordereth his conversation aright.” Let us, if 


the Lord so enable us, spread the truths so 
dear to George Fox and to us all, but let us 
not seek merely to be propagandists of right 
principles, but rather to exemplify them in 
our conversation, our whole manner and 
course of life. Let the simplicity which we 
so admire and desire in speech and apparel, 
be apparent in all our appointments. Let 
our horror of slavery be seen in our freedom 
lrom the thraldom of sin. Let our testimony 
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\for Peace strike at the root of all the lusts 


“from whence come wars and fightings,”’— 
which underlie contention and schism, which 


break the holy bond that compacts the unity 


of the spirit. “ Who is a wise man, and en- 
dued with knowledge among you? Let him 
show out of a good conversation his works 


with meekness of wisdom.” James iii. 13. 


. — ’ 

WesTERN YEARLY Meetinc.—The tenth 
annual session of this large and interesting 
body of Friends was held at Plainfield, Ind., 
commencing on Sixth-day, the 18th,—the 
Yearly Meeting for Ministers and Elders 
being held the previous day. It was large 
and satisfactory. Credentials were presented 
by the following Friends: From Baltimore 
Y. M., John Scott, Francis T. King, Julia 
Valentine, Ann J. Matthews. From Ohio 
Y. M., Jesse Hartley, Sarah Purviance. From 
Indiana Y. M., Daniel Williams, John Henry 
Douglas, John Hammer, John Jessup, Jesse 
Pearson, Rachel Binford, Frances C. Jenkins. 
From Iowa Y. M., Elizabeth B. Miles. A 
precious result of Christian unity with the 
Church at large was furnished in comforting 
and edifying epistles from the corresponding 
Yearly Meetings on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The business was transacted in brother- 
ly love. A number of Meetings for public 
worship were held, it is trusted, in Divine life 
and power, the Spirit of our gracious Lord 
having been poured out among the multitudes 
assembled in the spacious meeting-house and 
in the open air. 

A GENERAL MEETING was held at Back 
Creek, near Jonesboro, Ind., wnder the 
auspices of Northern and Wabash Quarterly 
Meetings, and of the committee of Indiana 
Y. M., convening on the morning of Eighth 
month 14th. The house, calculated to hold 
600 persons, was insufficient for the large 
assembly, but preparations had been made 
for out-door meetings in the commodious and 
well-shaded grounds. The first sitting was 
“purely and simply a meeting for Divine 
worship ;” some of the subsequent ones par- 
took of a business character, a steady aim 
being maintained to promote the honor and 
the spreading of the Truth, in accordance 
with the testimony of this religious Society. 
The continuance throughout the session of 
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remarkably fine weather was very favorable 


to such an assembly. Good order and Chris- 


tian sobriety prevailed, and it is a comfort to| 
note, as stated in the American Friend, the 


’ REVIEW. 


FemMaLe Epucation in Syrra.—By the 
| kindness of Eli Jones a report is presented to 
the readers of the Review of a most important 
and interesting educational movement. Close 


prevalent feeling “ that the meeting had been| by the spot where Annanias pronounced the 
owned and blessed of the Lord.” 


—~ ~er — 


words, “Brother Saul, receive thy sight,” 
G fe Moslem girls, brought for the purpose from 
TRISCOM ON losacco.—Considerable Space| the harems, are receiving education under 
has been occupied by the extracts from Dr. | Christian auspices, and taught to look for 
Griscom s treatise on Tobacco, brought to a| mercy and salvation unto that same Jesus 
close - the present number. Enough is| whom Paul preached. There is enough con- 
ee enlighten the candid reader, and to| nected with this movement that is purely 
induce a desire to possess the work in full. Christian and unsectarian, to present a claim 
It is eminently calculated for tract distribu- upon the liberality of those who feel that a 
tion, and for this purpose ought to be pur- ‘ 


’ I ; | portion of their surplus funds ought to flow 
chased in quantities. Putnam & Son, the! 


as baie cco 
Publishers, have done good service in issuing 


it. Many will, on perusing the essay, wish 


to hand it, as a kindly gift, to those who| DIED. ° 
. . aie MILLER.—At the residence of his son-in-law 

need the instruc i poet 

ee ew won therein conveyed. Price | paniel B. Johnson, near Muscatine, lowa, Jonathan 
fur single copy 25 cents—$15 for a hundred | Miller, in the 80th year of his age; a member of 
—in richest binding, $30 per hundred \ Bloomington Monthly Meeting ;—gathered, it is be- 

; ee I lared, +4 | lieved, into the heavenly garner, as a shock of corn 
discount to book sellers. | fully ripe. 

; + tee | SILER.—On the 11th of Ninth month, 1868, at 
THe Penns AND Penrinctons.—The ex- the residence of her son-in-law George Chapman, 


k ae F r e in Parke Co., Ind., Rebecca Siler, aged nearly 72 
tracts from this interesting and instructive | years; a member of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. 
volume draw towards a close. We have) [brough her protracted illness she manifested much 


dbundant evidence of the astieictt patience and resignation to the Diviue will, leaving 
vidence of the satisfaction they her surviving friends the consoling trust that her 
have given to many subscribers who have | &™4 Was peace. 
not access to the work thus condensed, and | CORRESPONDENCE. 
especially to those, who, living in isolated Bridgewater, Somerset, England, 9th mo. 11, 
1868.—A letter from Eli Jones, under above 
in the week, are very much dependent upon date, transmitting names of additional sub- 
the Review for family reading matter. Those scribers to the Review, reports further im- 
upon whose centre-tables and shelves fresh provement in the health of his beloved wife, 
: Ss. whose extreme illness had caused much 
books are constantly crowding out those anxiety. She had accomplished a journey 
which would be still new to thousands, will, | from Plymouth, by rail, of 95 miles, intend- 
it is believed, approve of such a weekly ap- ing to proceed to Bristol. E. J. writes: 
. . . “ > , . : > 
propriation of part of our space. ls I left Plymouth on the morning of the 
cede Be th inst. On that and the two following days 
Prison Rerorm.—The idea embodied in I attended six meetings, and travelled 167 
miles; some of them, as I thought, were un- 
usually favored with the crowning presence 
one with! of the Good Shepherd. 
which we should be glad to have every Chris-| “One of the meetings attended was at Spice- 
tian citizen imbued. To make better the|/#n4, in the east of Devon, in a well wooded 
Setene: enh si thea Gis iii hie district of great beauty, finely varied with hill 
; "¥ : ie and dale, and now green as if clothed with 
object of incalculable importance, and the! the verdure of spring. The black alder, found 
State, as a true parent of her people, should! only as a shrub or bush skirting our New 
use untiring efforts for this purpose. The England streams, | here saw a well-formed 
essay referred to was furnished at our request | ‘°® with a trunk 18 inches in diameter—to 
by a Friend engaged in prison inspection me 8 vegetable wonder; the wood is said to be 
: os | valuable. 
“William and Ann Bird for many years 
| attended meeting at Spiceland ; their place of 





towards that land which is fraught with so 
many precious associations. 


— 


localities, and receiving at most but one mail 


the closing sentence of the paper on the 
Massachussetts State Prison, is 


from notes prepared for a different use, and | 
. | 
we hope for further extracts. 
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sulde nce is still to whee seen at the little village | 


of Uffeulme, near by. 

“In the grave yard near the meeting-house 
lie the remains of R. W. Fox, the appointee 
of George Washington as Ame ‘rican Consul 
at Falmouth, of whom I spake in a former 
letter. The grave is indicated 
mound and a stone, telling 
1818, aged 67 yet ars.’ 

“Last evening I held a meeting at Wel- 
lington, Somersetshire, the town from which | 
the “ Iron Duke” derived his title, and where 
he had an estate,—on a high eminence, and 
not far from the town, a pillar has been erected 
to the memory of the great warrior, and which 
from its position can hardly fail to attract 
notice. I ought, however, in justice to Eng- 
lishmen, to say they build monuments to 
others beside milit ary men; Lander, the 
African Traveller, has one at Truro, Cornwall, 
his native town; and even the Quaker phi- 
lanthropist and peace-maker, Joseph Sturge, 
has not been forgotten by his countrymen in 
this respect. One likes to believe ‘that bad 
as the world is, respect is always paid to vir- 
tue.’ 

“Wellington is the present home of Cor- 
nelius Hanbury, son-in-law of the late Wm. 
Allen, (by marriage with Mary Allen, the 
daughter.) He and his present wife Elizabeth 
Hanbury are able to attend meetings with 


by a grassy 
that he ‘ died in 


their friends, and to take a useful part in la- 
bors of love for their Lord. 

“Late accounts from several points in the 
East represent the work of Education as pro- 
gressing well. 

As ever, thy friend and brother in Christ, 


“ExLt JONES.” 

Plainfield, Ind., 9th mo. 25th. We 
have had a remarkably favored Yearly Meet- 
ing. The rain fell ne arly every day, yet the 
large meeting-hotse was filled at every sit- 
ting. The attendance is thought to be about 
two thousand—the meetings for worship were 
much larger. The sittings were very har- 
monious, the business well managed, and the 
religious interest and feeling lively and con- 
stant. The sitting on Third-day, held with 
raised shutters, to hear about our North Caro- 
lina Friends, was the most interesting one, I 
think, that I ever experienced. The main- 
tenance of our testimonies against slavery 
and war was dwelt upon, and their prac tical 
working out through the faithfulness of these 
dear Friends. 

The meeting responded to the appeal to 
sustain the schools, and over one thousand 
dollars in cash was laid upon the Clerk’s 
table. A minute was made, ordering $1000 
to be paid next year. About three-fourths of 
this Yearly Meeting are natives of North 
Carolina, or the children of those who came 
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saw a 
than it 
in their 


from there many years ago. [ never 
meeting more baptized into feeling 
was. Some of the children gave 
cents. It was very touching. The Y. M. 
under a sweet covering. The Peace 
meeting (over 2000 present) was a complete 
success. 


closed 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


Passages from my Note-book. 

The necessity of prisons and workhouses 
for those who violate the law and become 
dangerous to soc iety, seems to grow with ad- 
vancing civ ilization. But as a knowledge of 
the rights and duties of men in society has 
also advanced, these dark places of the earth 
are objects of increasing attention, and instead 
of being, as in times past, “the habitations of 
cruelty,” many instances may be adduced of 
a Christian care that criminal men shall be 
treated for their own good ; 

‘* Hope’s sunshine linger on their prison wall, 

And Love look in upon their solitude.”’ 

The Masachusetts State Prison is a noble 
structure, situated at Charlestown, a suburb 
of Boston. There are 560 male prisoners. 
Female convicts in Mass. are imprisoned in 
county jails or workhouses. The warden is 
appointed by the Governor and council. He 
appoints and discharges subordinate officers. 
The present courteous and efficient warden, 
Gideon Haynes, has held his position for ten 

vears. He is expected to hold office during 
good behaviour—not during the dominance 
of a political party—and is therefore en- 
couraged to fit himself for his duties and per- 
form them well. He manifestly aims to im- 
prove in every way the condition of the 
immortal beings committed to his charge. In 
the exercise of his appointing power, his esti- 
mate is high of the moral requisites of a prison 
officer, and dismissal is the ¢ertain result of 
improper eenduct in a subordinate, or the 
odor of liquor on his breath. 

A convict on being admitted is confined in 
the solitary cell from one to twenty days, be- 
fore being put to work. During this time, 
he is visited by the deputy warden, and in- 
structed in the rules of the prison. The 
warden, also, has a full and friendly talk 
with him, learns his history, assures him of 
kind treatment, and counsels him as to his 
future life. The che aplain, als o, takes an early 
opportunity fittingly to impress his mind. 
The prisoners are always allowed ready 
access to the warden, to confer with him or 
to present any grievance. 

The men are collected daily in the chapel, 
and a portion of Scripture is read, followed 
by prayer and singing. There are also re- 
ligious services on the first day of the week. 


\A series of evening lectures were delivered 
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last year by a manghe of gentlemen, on a} 
variety of subjects. They were very instruc- 
tive and deeply interesting to the prisoners, 
awakening an unprecede nted demand on the 
library for books containing information on 
cogn: ite subj yects. 

The time of the convicts is passed alone in 
their cells, except when in the shops at work, 
or collected in the chapel ; and conversation 
with each other is prohibited at all times. 
But the severity of this rule has been re- 
laxed, since 1863, on the occurrence of the 
national holidays, thanksgivings and fasts. | 
On these occasions an hour and a half of unt- 
restricted intercourse and recreation has been 
allowed them in the prison yard. Wines and 
Dwight, who witnessed one of these holidays, 
say, in their Report on the Prisons of the 
United States, “ No equal company of gentle- 
men—we say it in the certainty of spe eaking | 
within the strict limits of truth,—could have 
behaved with more decorum and propriety 
than these (temporarily) liberated felons.’ 
Warden Haynes says that the practice has 
been attended with the most happy and 
encouraging results. Fewer punishments, 
greater cheerfulness, better health, dimin- 
ished tendency to insanity, increased alacrity 
in labor, and a more careful observance of 
prison rules, particularly that which enjoined 
silence and non-intercourse, are among the 
good effects claimed for it. 

The convicts are subjected to no needless 
humiliation. They wear no distinctive dress. 
Each man’s clothing is marked. Officers are 
not allowed to speak of the offence for which 
a prisoner is committed. Small violations of 
good order are treated with instruction or | 
kind reproof ;—those of graver character, or | 
persistent, are punished by the dark cell, 
from which the convict is immediately re- 
leased on his promise to obey the rules, 
Each day of confinement in the dark cell 
subtracts a day from his commuted time. It 
is supposed that a prisoner will earn all the’! 
time allowed by law for good conduct, and | 
this is the case in a great majority of in- 
stances. No conduct record is therefore kept 
except of punishments. 

There are 702 cells in three blocks, sur- | 
rounded by large halls or corridors. They 
are well lighted and ventilated, and kept 
scrupulously clean. The most recently built 
cells are 5 feet 4 inches by 8 feet 5 inches | 
and 7 feet high. The hospital accommoda- | 
tions for the sick are excellent, and the gen- 
eral sanative arrangements suc +h that no case 
of fever has occurred for fourteen years, and | 
no contagious disease except one case of 
varioloid. 

Every man, not an invalid, at the time of 
our visit was at labor, and the workshops | 
presented an interesting scene of busy indus-' 
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|try. In the foundry, iron clock cases and a 
great variety of gas fixtures are cast, and in 
other rooms ground and polished or bronzed. 
Iron bedsteads, (of which 150,000 were made 
during the war,) wooden slat bedsteads, whips, 
brushes of various kinds, and clothing for 
prisoners, were all being manufactured. 
Most of the convicts are employed under 
contract, at prices varying from. 75 cents to 
$1.07 per day. The overseers of the work 
must be ap »proved by the warden, and may 
be discharged by him at once for imp roper 
conduct ; whilst to be the means of commu- 
nication with the outer world by giving let- 
ters or papers to prisoners, is a state prison 
| offe once, 
| The receipts of the prison last year were $125, 697.25. 
Current expenses, including salaries, $101,951.09. 
Net profit on the operations of the year, $24,546.16. 
With kind consideration for her erring 
citizens, Massachusetts desires, not to visit 


lthem with her vengeance, but to make their 


future lives better ; and she wisely adapts her 
means to that end. 


Mercer Co., N. J. L die 


alia 
THE USE OF TOBACCO. 
EXTRACTS FROM DR. GRISCOM’S TREATISE. 
(Concluded from page 56. 

There is yet another branch of this subject, 
compared with which the physical effects 
heretofore alluded to are of comparatively 
trifling importance, viz.: the disturbance and 
impairment of the mental faculties. The proofs 
of this are as plain as those already aca of 
its physical effects, demonstrations of which 
will now be given, showing that Nicotine, 
like Opium and Alcohol, has a very marked 
and peculiar influence in that direction. 

Among the many known cases of its in- 
fluence upon the intellectual powers, the fol- 
lowing interesting facts are reported by M. 
Bertillon, in the Union Medicale, derived 
from an investigation made at the French 
Polytechnic School in 1855-56. He investi- 
gated 160 of the pupils who had undergone 
their examination, and what influence the 
fact of their having been smokers had upon 


,| the results. As large a proportion as 102 of 
‘these pupils were smokers. 


It was found, in 
the classification by merit which followed the 


| . . © . . . . 
|examinations, that while in the highest series 


a third or fourth of the pupils were smokers, 
in the lower series three-fourths, and in the 
lowest series four-fifths were smokers. Again, 
while among 66 confirmed smokers, their 


‘average rank of 94.5 on their entrance into 


the school had sunk to 98.3 (the larger the 
number the lower the rank), in the case of the 


|60 pupils who were not smokers, their rank 
|of 71 on entrance (already 23 ahead of the 


smokers, ) rose to 67°7—hbeing, as the result of 
nine months’ work in common, 30 in advance 
‘of the smokers. This result of the inquiry, 
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as regards these limited numbers, was con- 
formable to the prior experience of the school. 
In this case, the pupils being chiefly a 
younger class of smokers, they probably in- 
dulged in the practice to an extent compara- 
tively moderate, and yet the influence of it 
upon the intellectual faculties, as compared 
with those of the same age and class who re- 
frained from the vicious habit, is very plain. 
A further and more serious result of the 
free use of tobacco now to be mentioned, i 
the total impairment of the intellectual facul- 
ties, in other words the production of Insanity. 


and other countries, this is very frequently 
included in the list of causes of this sad con- 


dition, and the evidences of its influence upon 


the mental powers are so direct and clear as 
to be unmistakable. The great increase in 
the numbers of lunatics during recent years, 
in various civilized countries, presents a 
marked parallel with the increased use of 
this poisonous substance. 

For example, in his report for 1866, Dr. 
Kirkbride, Superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hos pital for the Insane, states :—‘ Six 

cases were clearly attributed to the use of 
tobacco. The pernicious effects thereof are 
much greater than is generally supposed. In 
certain temperaments it produces symptoms 
of an alarming character, and not unfrequent- 

ly is the cause of obscure and obstinate ail- 

ments, connected especially with the gastric 

and nervous systems. This has often been | 
seen here very strikingly, when patients, after 
being without a supply for a long time, have 
again commenced its use. 

“ Even the most obtuse of those about the 
patients could not fail in many cases to ob- 
serve its effects. The use of tobaceo and the 
use of alcoholic stimulants seem to have at 
least one somewhat similar effect on those 
who have long been addicted to them, and | 
that is an inability to perceive any injurious | 
consequences in their own cases, however ob- 
vious they may be to most others. The ef: | 
fects of tobacco on most of the inmates of a 
hospital for the insane are such, that, on hy- 
gienic grounds, ever if there were no others. 
its use should be entirely interdicted in all 
such institutions. I have never seen the 
slightest injury result from the immediate and 
total breaking off of the habit of using tobac- 
co, and the experience of this hospital is a 
large one in this particular.” 

A very important fact illustrative of the 

relations of Tobacco and Insanity has recent- 
ly been brought to light in France by a paper 
laid before the Academy of Sciences, viz. :| 
that insanity increases in proportion to the 
amount of tubaceo used. Thus it is said that | 
between 1812 and 1832 (20 years) the tax | 
on tobacco produced 28,000,000 of ces , and! 


}amount of money. 
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the lunatic asylums of the country contained 
8,009 patients. Since that time, the tobacco 
revenue has reached the sum of 180,000,000 
of frances, and the number of lunatic and 
paralytic patients has increased to 44,000. 
This increase of revenue is about 650 per 
cent., and the increase of the disease 550 per 
cent., very nearly the same proportions. 
These facts are certainly well worth the con- 
sideration of every human being, especially 
of those with whom the pernicious practice 
has already become a fixed habit, or a second 


y. | nature. 
In the reports of the Lunatic Asylums of this 


Let all reflect ere it be too late, on the 
frightful warning contained in the above sta- 
tistics. The last words of the individual who 
reported them, should be deeply impressed 
upon every mind, especially of the young. 
He said, “ Immoderate use of tobacco, and 
more espec ially of the pipe, produces a weak- 
ness of the brain, and of the spinal marrow, 
which causes madness.” 

The following interesting story, illustrative 
and confirmatory of the views of the officials 
just quoted, is extracted from a New York 
paper of November 15, 1867. 

Love and Lunacy. Brought to an Asylum 
by Crossed Love and Excessive Tobacco Chew- 
ing.—Some twelve months ago a young man, 
who was then employed in the Nashviile and 
Decatur Railroad car shops, a steady, indus- 
trious mechanic, formed the acquaintance of 
a lady about fifteen years of age. An attach- 
ment speedily sprang up between the two 
which resulted in an engagement. 

“The first troubles arose from the objec- 
tions urged by the parents of the young lady. 
The old folks preferred another man. In an- 
ticipation of his marriage, however, the suitor 
had saved from his wages a considerable 
y. He could now give the 
object of his affections a comfortable home, 
and saw no reason for waiting. 

‘ About two weeks ago he asked that the 
wedding might take place at an early day, 
but his fiancée wished to defer the nuptials 
fur two months, as at the expiration of that 
time she would be sixteen. This, with re- 
newed opposition from the parents, seems to 
have weighed heavily upon his mind. He was 
an inveterate chewer of tobacco, and had often 
consumed nearly half a pound per day. 
Phis habit had long been at work undermin- 
ing his nervous system, and his sorrows mace 
him all the more persistent in masticating the 
weed. His quid was his constant companion. 
The more he thought of his crossed love, the 
harder he chewed. There wus no limit to his 
unnatural indulgence. Every sigh was sug- 
gestive of a fresh mouthful; every reminis- 
cence of the dear one was followed by copious 
| expec toration. 

“The rest is soon told. About two weeks 
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azo he began to exhibit sosnleabiebie signs | 
of lunacy, and is now under a physic ian’s| 
charge. His mental condition is directly at- 
tribuicd by the physicians to the excessive 
use of tobacco, aggravated by the effec ts of 
disappointed love on a weakened intellect.’ 

Having thus demonstrated the effects of 
tobacco upon both the physiological and in- 
tellectual faculties of the individuals using 
it, even in the very common form of smoking, 
and more especi ially of chewing it, the next | 
point to be considered is the influence of the 
practice of smoking upon others. In the first 
place, the presence of smoke in the air, de- 
rived from the combustion of any vegetable 
substance whatever, is offensive to the eyes 
and nose of all who see or inhale it, and 
moreover it is injurious to the lungs and 
blood. The principal ingredient of the smoke | 
of all combustible substances is carbon, from 
which it derives its dark color. It is often 
deposited in the form of soot, showing the 
great quantity of this material derived from 
ordinary fuel. But tobacco smoke is doubly 
offensive and injurious, in consequence of its 
containing nicotine (the poisonous oil of the 
plant) combined with the carbon. It is this 
which gives to tobacco smoke its peculiar 
odor, so offensive to many, and necessarily | 
injurious to the health of every one who in-| 
hales it. 

If every human being should understand 
and appreciate the true value of pure air| 
when inhaled, and the injurious influence of | 
any foreign substance when absorbed into the 
blood through the lungs, the writer hereof 
cannot doubt that tobacco smoking would be | 
totally discarded voluntarily, and perhaps 
legally. Under this view, it is plain that the 
practice referred to is a nuisance to all who 
refrain from it; and further still, the foul 
odor of the clothing, hair and breath, pro- 
duced by the absorption of the smoke, ren- | 
ders the person of the smoker also very offen- 
sive. No one who properly appreciates the | 
value of social intercourse, and the propriety | 
of keeping his person in a genteel and pleas- 
ant condition, can indulge in so foul and of.- 
fensive a practice,and every one who does so, 
should be wholly excluded from society for | 
both sanitary and social reasons. 

When practised even in the public streets, | 
in the open air, and especially in large halls | 
where people congregate, and in cars and| 
other travelling vehicles, particularly where | 
ventilation is disregarded, the effects of the 
smoke are offensive and i injurious to great num- 
bers of people. 

Under such circumstances, it is justly re-| 
garded as a public nuisance, and, as in all | 
vases of like character, it should be liable to| 

suppression and prevention by the proper au-| 
thorities. ‘ , ‘ ‘ E 
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The Adal influences of this vile habit are 
sometimes as clearly manifest as are its physi- 
cal, mental and social evils. The irritability 


of the nervous system, and the depression of 


the mental powers produced by it, are very 
apt to result in diminished appreciation of, 


and indifference to, the moral obligations of 


the individual; in consequence whereof evil 
deeds and the neglect of intellectual and re- 
ligious duties are very apt to occur. 

One of the most common and serious effects 
is the demand for alcoholic drinks, to satisfy 
the extreme thirst, and obviate the prostra- 
tion of the physical functions resulting from 
the high temperature and the narcotic influ- 
ence of the burning weed. 


There is no doubt that a large amount of 


the intemperance now so prevalent, is the im- 
mediate and direct effect of tobacco chewing 


}and smoking, and no individual, however safe 


he may feel himself against intemperance be- 


‘fore yielding to the temptation of tobacco 


smoking, can rely upon himself to avoid it 
after considerable indulgence in the latter 
practice, as both his moral and intellectual 
sensibilities are almost certain to become im- 
paired, which fact he cannot himself appreciate. 
It is therefore difficult and almost impossible 
for a confirmed lover of tobacco to avoid the 
terrible evils of intemperance. 

Having thus demonstrated, by numerous 
verified facts, the very frequent and almost 
universal influences of this singular plant, 
upon the physical, intellectual, moral and so- 
cial qualities of man, it now only remains to 
decide whether that being made in the image 
of God, and endowed with faculties superior 
to all other created beings, and alone pos- 


lsessed of the power to discriminate between 
‘right and wrong, is justifiable to the least ex- 


tent in indulging in a habit which impairs 


| those noble fac vulties thus bestowed upon him. 


Every habitual tobacco chewer or smoker, 
when in good health, if able to understand, 
must admit the wickedness of opium-eating, 
because of its impairment of the noble facul- 
ties which distinguish him from the brute, and 
that death, when produced by it, which is some- 
| times the case, is'correctly denominated Suicide. 

The evidence herein presented furnishes 
‘ample proof that very similar effects result 
from the use of tobacco; w herefore, as the in- 
dulgers in this habit impair to a greater or 
less degree the physical and mental faculties 
which they are bound by every religious con- 
sideration to preserve and improve, they are 
liable to the same indictment as the Opium- 
| Eater, and to the same ultimate penalty. . . 

cneamguiiititiiie donb 

The grace of God within me, and the Scrip- 
tures without me, are the foundation and 
declaration of my faith and religion ; and let 
any man get better if he can.— Wm. Penn. 
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PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 71.) 

When William Penn left Pennsylvania in 
the autumn of 1684, he expected to return 
with his wife and family, as soon as he could 
secure from the King 


and those concerned a 
definite 


settlement of the boundary line be- 
tween his province and that of Lord Balti- 
more. But, in the winter of that year, 
Charles Il. died. Nothing had been effec- 
tually settled on the matter in question be- 
fore that event, and hence the Governor of 
Pennsylvania was compelled to remain and 
watch for an opportunity 
cision. 

It will be seen by the letter in last chapter 
from Gulielma Penn to Margaret Fox, that 
the thought of her going to "he ar husband in 


America had been before them, and she 
seemed most 


t anxious to carry out his wishes. 
To live in Philadelphia, his own city, 
birthplace and home of religious freedom, 
the beau ideal of his own creation, the spot on 
earth of all others in which his brightest 
hopes were centred, was from first to last the 
desire of William Penn. He says, in a letter 

» Thomas Lloyd, dated 16th of First-month, 
1685, “ Keep up the people's hearts and love. 
I hope to be with them next fall, if the Lord 
prevent not. I long to be with 
temptations prevail to fix me here.” 


to obtain a de- 


you; no 
Certain- 


to delay him. The fall came and passed 
away, but no settlement of the boundary was 
obtained. Again, — writing to Pennsyl- 


vania, he says, “We 
Lord’s merey, and long 
pecially the ¢ childre an.” 
William Penn and his wife had systemati- 
ally contracted their family expenditure, so 
as to allow as much as possible of their 
private income being applied to the expenses 
incident to the planting of a new colony, and 
the establishment of a new city. 
colonists were able working people; others 
took considerable property with them; so 
that the Governor did not calculate that the 
demand on his purse would be so long con- 
tinued as it eventually was. His nature was 
so generous, so unselfish, that whilst 
tention was absorbed in plans for the accom- 


» all well, through the 
to be with you, es- 


was liable to forget that much of what he 
laid out would never be returned to him. 
The sense of justice of corporate bodies, com- 
posed of settlers of every creed and class, was 
not in his absence always to be relied upon, 
and of this he was sometimes made painfully 
conscious. 


turning vessel brought call after call for 


money, bill after bill to be paid by the Gov- 
ernor. At length, in 1686, he pe rem ptorily | 
ordered that he be not drawn on for another 


lee nny 


the | 


the power of the King to prevent. 
ly, there was nothing to fix him, but much | 


Most of the 


| Britain and the 


his at-| 


He remonstrated when each re-| 
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; being the on, as he per £5,000 i 
debt on their behalf; and no sup plies, no quit 
rents, coming to him to help to clear it off. 
Writing to his agent he says, “ If I cannot be 
supplied, I resolve to turn “over a new leaf. 
There is nothing my soul breathes more for 
in this world, next to my dear family’s life, 
than that I may see poor Pennsylvania again, 
and my wife is given up to go.” 

But it was long before the boundary ques- 
tion was even partially adjusted. Lord Bal- 
timore, himself a Roman Catholic, with 
many friends at court, was determined not 
to yield to William Penn’s suggestions, whilst 
the latter was too sensible of the importance 
of a settlement to the peace of the colonies to 
leave it undefined. In the mean time there 
were other affairs of great interest which 
claimed his attention. When the late King 
died, there were fourteen hundred Quakers 
lying in the prisons of England for conscience 
sake. To obtain their freedom he exerted 


himself to the utmost. But a full year 
elapsed before they were released; then by 
the King’s proclamation, the prison doors 


were opened, and all who were confined on 
account of their religion were allowed to walk 
forth as freemen. It was not merely for 
those of his own society that Penn interposed 
to have such grievances removed as it was in 


The re- 
moval of every oppressive measure was an 


|absolute pleasure as well as a matter of con- 


science to him, whoever were the sufferers. 
Possessing more of King James’s confidence 
than any one else outside the Romish pale, 
and more than most of those within it, he 
obtained mercy or justice for many a sup- 
pliant by his intercession. 


(To be continued.) 
—~<er- . 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien IntTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 29th ult. 

Great Brirars.—The American Minister, R. 
Johnson, in his replies to addresses made to him at 
Leeds, reiterated the assurance of his hope for a 
speedy settlement of all differences between Great 
United States, which he believed 
could be amicably adjusted without tarnishing the 
honor of either country. 

The death of Henry Hart Milman, the poet, is an- 


| nounced. 
modation and prosperity of the settlers, he | 


SwirzerRLANp.—A Peace Congress is intended to 
be held soon at Berne. A request to send repre- 
sentatives, it is said, will be forwarded to the gov- 
ernment of the United States as well as the different 
European nations. 


Spain.—The accounts of the insurrection con- 
tinue to be contradictory. The Queen is said to have 
attempted to reach the capital, but finding all the 
roads obstructed by the revolutionists, she was 
obliged to return to San Sebastian. Bravo, the recent 
Prime Minister, has fled and Gen. Concha is the 
President of the Ministerial Council. Martial law 
has been proclaimed throughout the kingdom. The 


‘insurgents appear to be especially strong in the 
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north-western provinces, and in those along the 
Mediterranean. The official Madrid Gaectte of the 
24th, acknowledged that the insurgents had ap- 
peared in arms in the provinces of Leon, Oviedo, 
Alicant, Malaga, Bejar and Alcoy, and that they had 
reoccupied Cordova, where they destroyed the 
bridge over the Guadalquiver, and the railroad, 
cutting off communication with the capital. At the 


latest accounts, the armed forces on both sides | 


were said to be approaching each other, and a great 
battle was expected soon to occur. A report had 
been spread that the Queen had abdicated, but it 
was not confirmed. A proclamation is said to have 
been issued by the insurgents, saying that if vic- 


torious, their future course relative to the govern- | 


ment of the country would be decided by universal 
suffrage. There are reports of a difference of views 
among the leaders, and that, while united in de 
siring the overthrow of the present dynasty, some 
of them are believed to be acting in the interests of 
the Duke of Montpensier, while others favor a re- 
public. Gen. Concha was said to have sent to the 
Queen a request that her son, the Prince of As 


turias, might go to the capital and assume the} 


government, but that the Queen refused, saying 


that the Prince should not rule a people of robbers | 


and assassins. Reports were prevalent that part 
of the army and most of the fleet had joined the insur- 


gents. The dispatches of the 29th announced that | 
the insurrection had become general throughout 
Spain; that the part of the royal army under Mar- | 
shal Paiva was completely surrounded; that both | 
Gen. Concha and his brother, who commanded one | 


of the armies, had resigned, because the Queen re- 


fused to return to Madrid unless accompanied by | 


one of her old Ministers, who was specially obnox- 
ious, and that their resignations were accepted. 
The Queen had summoned a Council of State to 
meet her at San Sebastian. 


Domestic.—A serious riot, in which several per- 


sous were killed, occurred at Camilla, Ga., on the | 


19th ult. The accounts of the parties engaged, 


though differing on some points, agree in saying | 
that a political meeting (Republican) was to be | 


held in the place, and that two white men who were 
expected to address it, approached the town at the 
head of a small procession composed of freedmen. 
Their opponents assert that the latter were armed, 
but this is denied. The Sheriff of the county op- 


posed their entering, declaring, as they allege, that | 


the people would not permit the meeting to be 


held; while he says that he assured them that if | 
they would lay aside their arms, no objection to | 


their entrance would be made. They persisted in 
proceeding, and soon after entering, they were fired 
upon, and a conflict ensued, in which seven of the 
blacks were killed and 30 or 40 wounded, according 


to the Sheriff’s statement, while six of the citizens | 


were wounded. The Governor sent a communica- 


tion to the Legislature, saying that in disregard of | 
his proclamation, the right of the people peaceably | 
to assemble had been violently impaired, and the | 
civil authorities were unable to protect the rights | 
of citizens and to maintain peace, and recommend- | 
ing that the President should be applied to for wili- | 
tary to preserve order in that county, and to have | 
the guilty punished by due process of law. The| 
message was referred to a committee of the Senate, | 


which reported that the evidence submitted to the 
Governor was untrue, accompanying the report 
with sworn testimony. It was adopted, yeas 22, 
nays 10. In the House a report was also adopted, 
that the evidence furnished the Governor was not 
sustained by that before the committee; that the 


difficulty originated from a determination of certain 


parties to enter Camilla at the head of an armed 
company of freedmen, the right to do which was 
disputed by the sheriff; that the civil authorities 
are able to execute the law, and there is no neces- 
sity for military interference. A committee of the 
House ‘‘on the state of the republic,’’ has since 
made a report, which was almost unanimously 
adopted, declaring that Georgia, in common with 
other States composing the de facto government of 
the confederacy, had acquiesced in the consequences 
of the late struggle of arms, and while believing it 
the right of the State to return to the Union on 
terms of equality with ita other members, with the 
privileges and immunities of her citizens unim- 
paired and protected under the Constitution, her 
people acquiesced in the plan of reconstruction pre- 
scribed by the President, though the penalties im- 
posed on the best citizens were regaried as unjust 
| and oppressive ; and they organized a State govern- 
| ment in conformity thereto. Representatives elected 
| under that plan have been admitted into Congress. 
| They deprecate abusive political speeches and pub- 
lications, intended to increase the hostility ef the 
negro race against the whites, the advice given to 
the former to arm themselves in defence of their 
rights, which it is falsely asserted a majority of the 
whites desire to wrest from them, and the published 
accounts tending to produce a false impression that 
there is little security for life, liberty and property, 
in the State. They declare that it is the purpose of 
the whites faithfully to protect the negroes in the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution and laws, 
State and national; and that they have no design 
to obstruct the right peaceably to assemble for the 
consideration of any matter, or auy other constitu- 
tional right or privilege. 


Gov. Warmouth of Louisiana, has ve'oed a bill 
passed by the Legislature, forbidding the making of 
distinctions on account of color or race, in public 
conveyances, places of entertainment Xv. The veto 
was based ou the grounds that the rights sought to 
| be enforced by the bill were fully recognized and 
established in the State Constitution; that the 
means proposed inthe bill, for enforcing these 
rights were not only novel, but pernicious and im- 
practicable, making that a crime which is properly 
a question of civil damages ; that the provisions re- 
latiug to railroads and steamboats, were likely to 
cause confusion in their application to those run- 
ning beyond the State lines; and that the law pro- 
posed to enforce by penalties what is practically 
class legislation. The veto was sustained in the 
House by a tie vote. A new bill was introduced, 
passed to a third reading and referred, almost iden- 
tical with the previous one, except in making 
infractions of it a cause for civil action. 

Application was recently made to Judge Boyn- 
ton, of the Southern District of Florida, for a writ 
of habeas corpus to release Mudd, Spangler, and 
Arnold, now confined at Dry Tortugas, under sen- 
tence of a military commission, on conviction of 
conspiracy to murder President Lincoln. The ap- 
plication was based on two grounds: 1. That the 
military commission had no jurisdiction to try and 
condemn for the offence charged. 2. That, if right- 
fully imprisoned, the parties were pardoned by the 
President’s proclamation of the 4th of 7th month 
last. The Judge decided that the offence was a 
military one, and therefore properly tried by a mili- 
tary tribunal; and that the proclamation does not in- 
clude these prisoners, because, while it pardons 
treason, it does not pardon those who have trans- 
| gressed the laws of war, as spies, assassins, and 
| those guilty of barbarous treatment of prisoners. 
| The writ was therefore denied. 
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